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THE ALDINE. 



''RETURN IN PEACE." 

** * Return ! ' What a name ! " said Arabella Stewart. 
*' How can you make up your mind to marry a man 
named Return? Return and Peace ! How can 
people saddle children with such names?" 

" Hush ! " said I, sharply, for my mother Corbet 
(that was to be) was sitting with her knitting in the 
great chair by the window. " How can you be such 
a goose, Arabella? " 

"Never mind, Rhoda!" said mother Corbet, smil- 
ing. She always had more patience with Arabella's 
vagaries than the rest of us. She used to say the 
girl had a genius for her father, and a fool for her 
mother, and what could you expect of her? 

"/ think Peace 
is a lovely name I " 
said my little step- 
daughter (that was 
to be), a bright little 
thing ten years old. 
" I was always glad 
1 was named after 
auntie. Such 
names sound as if 
there was a story 
to them." 

" Why so there 
is! " said Mrs. Cor- 
bet, "and if you 
girls like to sit 
down here, I'll tell 
it to you." 

** Now, you must 
know," the old lady 
began, when we 
were fairly seated, 
"you must know, 
girls, that I had 
been married not 
quite a year when 
the war of 1812 
broke out. We 
were living at fath- 
er's, Orville and I, 
rather against both 
mother's wishes 
and mine. Not 
that mother did not 
think enough of 
both of us ; but she 
said, and I thought, 
that young married 
folks were best by 
themselves. But 
father wouldn't 
hear of our going 
to housekeeping, 
and Orville was 
ready enough to 
give up to father, 
who generally got 
his own way be- 
cause he made 
things so very dis- 
agreeable when he 
didn't. I don't 
wish to say an}"-- 
thing undutiful of 
him, but he wasn't 
an easy man to 
live with, by any 
means. 

"Orville was just 
the contrary. Mother used to say he hadn't any self, 
he was always so ready to give up and give way, 
when his own comfort was in the way, though he 
could be as set as a meeting-house when any prin- 
ciple was concerned. He had a fierce temper some- 
where inside of him, too. / knew that, though I had 
never had a glimpse of it but once. 

" Now father was a great Democrat, and, of course, 
was all for the war; and Orville, being a Federalist, 
was a good deal against it. He allowed that there 
was enough to fight for, but he thought that we had 
just as much reason for fighting the French as the 
English, and that we were playing into Bonaparte's 
hands. He and father used to argue the matter, till 
mother and 1 were tired of hearing it. 1 knew it 
made mother uneasy, because father would get so 
excited, and finally I asked Orville to keep out of the 
dispute, if he could. 

" • It is not very easy, Sally ! ' said he ; ' but I will, 



if possible. I begin to think we had better have a 
house of our own. I am afraid I shall forget myself 
some day. Your father is so trying.' 

" I saw Orville was worked up, and no wonder. 
Father never cared what he said, and always thought 
it was a great point in an argument to hurt your 
feelings. I told Orville I thought he was right, and 
went on talking about our housekeeping and some 
other things, till he was all quieted down ; and we 
agreed that he should begin looking for a house that 
very day. 

" With that evening came bad news from the West. 
We didn't have much but bad news the first two 
years, except from the Navy. It was all failure, and 
defeat, and disaster. The British turned the Indians 




THE MORNING BATH. — H. Werni:k. 

loose on the West, and let them do their worst, and 
there was no end to the horrors. I don't remember 
e'xactly what the news was this time, but it was bad 
enough. Now my father was in one of his tempers 
beforehand. He had failed in collecting some money 
that was due ; and he had heard that Orville was 
looking for a house, and he was like this new-fash- 
ioned blasting stuff — ready to explode with a touch, 
or without one. And explode he did, when Orville 
remarked that the disaster showed how ill we were 
prepared for the war. He called Orville a sneaking 
coward, staying at home and holding his wife's apron 
string, and then finding fault with better men than 
himself. Oh! I can't tell you all he said. Orville 
bore it very well at first, but presently! saw the red 
spark In his eye, and I knew his spirit was getting 
up. Still he didn't speak till father told him he was 
a disgrace to his wife, and would be a disgrace to his 
child, if he had one ; and that I ought to have mar- 



ried Reuben Beach, as he, father, wanted me to. 
Then, at least, I should have had a man for my hus- 
band, and not a Miss Molly. 

" At that Orville got up and stood for a full minute, 
looking father in the face, with an eye that cowed 
even him. Then he went out of the room, and pres- 
ently I saw him pass the. window, going down toward 
the village. 

" He didn't come home till after nine o'clock. 1 
was at the door watching for him, for I felt uneasy ; 
I didn't know why, only that it was such a very un- 
common thing to see him angry. The minute I saw 
his face I knew what had happened. I don't know 
why, but it flashed on me, all in a minute, that he had 
enlisted. It was just so. There was a company in 

the village who 
were to leave for 
the West in the 
morning, and Or- 
ville had joined 
them. 

" ' I don't know 
whether it is well 
or ill, Sally ! ' said 
he, * but it is done. 
I suppose your 
father will give 
you a home here, 
but if you don't 
find it pleasant, go 
down and stay at 
mother's. She will 
like to have you, 
and will do her 
best to make you 
comfortable.' 

" Mother and I 
never went to bed 
that night, we were 
so busy packing 
Orville's clothes, 
and making him 
ready ; I was about 
beside myself. I 
didn't blame Or- 
ville so much, 
knowing what pro- 
vocation he had 
had ; but I couldn't 
make up my mind 
to speak to my 
father. O rv i 1 1 e 
did, however, and 
they parted good 
friends. Father 
felt badly enough 
when he saw what 
he had done, but it 
was too late then. 
He said Orville 
ought not to have 
minded what he 
said. Some people 
think you ought 
not to mind having 
red-hot needles 
run into you, 
though they won't 
bear a prick them- 
selves. 

" Reuben Beach 
went with Orvillle 
as far as Niagara, 
and brought me 
back a letter from him. They had always been like 
brothers, even when they both wanted to marry me. 
Reuben was a quiet young man, who liked his flute 
and his books better than anything else. He was a 
Methodist and a class-leader, and father used to 
laugh at his ways ; but he was rich for that time and 
place, so father and mother both favored him ; but I 
had my way for all. Reuben came to the wedding, 
and made mc a pretty present. He went on with his 
work and his studies, just as usual, only he got a 
sorrowful look that he never had before. I used to 
grieve about it, but I had nothing to reproach myself 
with, for 1 never gave him any encouragement. 

" Well ! The first two or three letters brought 
good news. Then I didn't have one for a long time, 
and thus 1 remember it as if it were yesterday ! I was 
spinning in the kitchen. Jt was a very cold day in 
February, and father sat in the chimney corner read- 
ing, when we heard a horse going by very fast. 



" * There is the mail rider ! ' said my father, rising: 
hut before he could reach the door, Molly, our black 
woman, came running in with a lett'er and a handbill, 
such as they used to send out with news in those 
times. The handbill contained an account of the 
battle at Frenchtown, on the River Raisin, and the 
horrible massacre that followed. The letter was 
from Captain Symes, of our town, and told us that 
Orville was among the missing — whether killed in 
the battle, or murdered afterward by the Indians, he 
couldn't say. He was himself a prisoner in the hands 
of the British, and likely enough, so he wrote, to be 
killed and scalped anyhow ; for the British officers 
let the Indians do just what they chose. 

" Girls, I cannot tell you how I felt. I could not 
say a word, or shed a tear, or bear to have any one 
speak to me — father above all. I was full of a blind 
desperate resentment at ever,vthing in" heaven and 
earth. I thought, at first, 
it would be a comfort to 
know that Orville was 
dead, and out of the hands 
of the Indians; but when 
a second letter came from 
Captain Symes, saying 
that he had some intelli- 
gence of Orville's being 
killed, I didn't find that it 
was any relief at all. 

" Father bought for 
mother and me the most 
expensive mourning he 
could find, and did all he 
could for me, only he 
would now and then say 
something that stabbed 
me like a knife. • I felt 
that he was the cause of 
Orville's going to the 
war, and I couldn't for- 
give him, or so I thought. 
I don't really believe I 
tried. 

" The first person I spoke 
to out of our own family 
was Reuben Beach. He 
was Orville's executor 
and had charge of all his 
business, so I had to see 
him pretty often. He was 
the only one to, whom I 
had ever mentioned Or- 
ville's name, and, the ice 
once broken, I seemed to 
find a certain pleasure in 
talking to him. He told 
me a great many things 
about Orville, when they 
were boys together, and, 
now and then, he would 
try to give me a bit of 
Christian comfort and 
counsel, but I wouldn't 
hear a word of that. I 
was not any way resigned, 
and didn't want to be. 
Still I liked to see Reu- 
ben. I little thought how 
it was going to end. 

" One day I was coming 
in from the garden, and 

stopped a minute on the back stoop. I heard Reu- 
ben say something in a low voice. I didn't catch his 
words, and then father said : 

"'It will all come out right. Just wait till her 
health is settled again, and don't be in a hurry. I am 
sure I am sorry for Orville, but I always did want 
Sally to have you, and I guess it is all for the best.' 
"Till that minute, it had never come into my mind 
that any mortal should think there could be anything 
between Reuben and me. Of course, it didn't ! I 
had only been married a year, and it wasn't two 
months since Orville's death. But now it flashed 
upon me all at once what father meant. 

" Mother said I looked like a possessed creature as 
I came into the kitchen. I am sure I felt so. I sup- 
pose it was a good thing that I wasn't left to say 
anything. I looked at father a minute, and then I 
dropped in a dead faint on the floor. They thought 
I was dead at first, I was so long in coming to. I was 
pretty sick for two or three days, but I came out of 
it better than anyone expected. I was able to sit up 
when mother Corbet came to see me, and in a few 



days I went home with her. Mother thought it best. 
She had a great opinion of Mrs. Corbet, and she 
thought I should be better away from home. She 
promised to come to me when I was sick, as I ex- 
pected to be before long, and I was content to go. 

" Mother Corbet and her sister lived in a nice 
little house about ten miles from our place, up among 
the hills. They were both advanced in life, but 
strong and well, and as each had property of her own 
they were very comfortable. They were pleasant 
people to live with, especially when one was in 
trouble. There was a kind of solid, settled peace 
about them which made it a comfort only to be in 
the same room with them. 

" I had been there only two weeks, and was getting 
into a better frame of mind, when a peddler brought 
me a letter, and a parcel from Reuben Beach. The 
letter was written from Niagara, and contained start- 




'YOU NAUGHTY CHILDREN! 



Gael. 



ling news. Reuben had just gone up to Niagara on 
business, and there he met with a soldier who had 
been at the River Raisin. This man had told Reuben 
he was quite sure that Orville was still alive in the 
hands of the Indians ;• and Reuben had made up his 
mind to leave everything, and go to find his friend. 

"'I know what you thought that day, Sally,' he 
wrote : ' but it was a great mistake, so far as I was 
concerned. I don't deny that I love you better than 
any one else in the world, but I shall never trouble 
3^ou with it. I have a certain inward assurance that 
your husband is alive, and if I can give him back to 
you I shall return in peace, and live and die con- 
tented ! ' 

"Then he gave me some good Christian counsel, 
and begged me to read the Bible he sent me, and that 
was all. When I read the letter, I burst out crying 
for the very first time, and oh ! what a comfort it 
was. I showed the letter to mother Corbet, and 
opened my heart to her, and she helped me ever so 
much. She had a gift that way. I never was so bad 
after that. I got to have a hope beyond the grave, 



and 1 thought if 1 died when my time came. I should 
certainly meet my husband in heaven. 1 grieved 
for him as much as ever, for I could not feel as if 
there were any hope of his being alive, but it was a 
diff"erent kind of grief Somehow the bitterness had 
gone out of it, and out of me. I even wrote a letter 
to father, and he came over to see me. He was a 
good deal softened, I think, and though he didn't 
like my taking up with religious ways (for father was 
a great admirer of Tom Paine and that set), yet we 
parted good friends. 

" Well, my time came, and I got through better than 
any one expected, and had two nice children, a boy 
and a girl. I had hoped all along that I should die, 
but when I saw my babies, I changed my mind. I 
could not but wish to live for their sakes. 

" I was getting about again, when, one day, just at 
evening, the door opened and Orville walked in like 

a ghost. He was thin and 
pale, and sunburnt, with 
a great scar on his face, 
and in a terrible state for 
clothes, but I knew him 
at the first glance. 

" But Reuben was not 
with him, and he never 
came back any more. By- 
and-by, when we were 
quieted down a little, Or- 
ville told us the whole 
story. 

" It seems he had been 
badly wounded, and car- 
ried off" by the Indians. 
He expected nothing but 
death, and that of the 
worst kind ; but some old 
squaw who took a fancy 
to him carried him to her 
wigwam, and nursed him 
up. Still he was badly 
enough off" at the best, 
and had no notion that he 
should ever come home 
alive. But Reuben made 
acquaintance with one of 
the chiefs named Black 
Partridge, a very good fel- 
low for an Indian, and 
through him he managed 
to ransom Orville, and get 
him away. They were a 
good while on the road, 
and went through more 
dangers than I can tell 
you, and when they got 
as far as Lower Sandusky 
on the way home, Reuben 
broke down in a fever, and 
died in Orville's arms. 

" * I can't tell 3^ou how I 
felt when I saw that Reu- 
ben was going to die ! ' 
said Orville. ' It seemed 
to me as if I couldn't have 
it so ; but Reuben himself 
was calm as a summer 
sunset. He said he was 
glad to go, and I believe 
he was. When I lamented 
that he had given his life 
for mine, he spoke up quite strong. 

"'"Don't grieve for that, Orville!" says he. "1 
don't know how I could die any better. I love you 
and Sally better than any one in the world, and I 
have given you to each other. Return in peace, to 
your home and your wife." Then he said it over 
two or three times. "Return in peace! Return in 
peace ;" fainter and fainter every time like an echo, 
and the last time that the poor soul said it, he passed 
away.' 

" We did not say anything for a little while after 
Orville had finished his stor}^, till he got up and 
looked at the babies. 

" ' What do you call them?' he asked. I told him 
we hadn't named them yet, but I had thought we 
would call the boy Reuben. He looked a little 
longer, and then said in a low voice : 

" ' Sally, if you don't mind, I should like to call them 
after Reuben's last words : " Return in Peace ! " ' 

"So we did. We called the boy Return, and the 
girl Peace, and that is the way they came by their odd 
names." — Li icy Ellen Gueriisey. 



